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ABSTRACT 

This 26th annual report summarizes recent activities 
in Ohio that were provided by Chapter 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Chapter 1 authorizes a federally funded 
compensatory program for several groups of educationally 
disadvantaged children. Initial discussion explains the Chapter 1 
services provided by Ohio's public school districts and gives a 
statistical overview of the program for 1987-1991. More detailed 
information is given on: (1) statistics for fiscal 1991? (2) 
participation trends? (3) instructional areas, including the impact 
of reading and mathematics instruction? (4) expenditure patterns? (5) 
staff positions; (6) in-service education; (7) parent involvement and 
Parent Advisory Councils? and (8) a summary of successes. Additional 
information on special programs covers migrant children, children 
with disabilities, and neglected or delinquent children. The 
statistics show that the program helps children become successful 
learners and that its supplemental services have a beneficial impact. 
Thirty-four tables supplement the text. (LB) 
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Chapter 1 

Helps 

Children 




JLm his 26th annual report summarizes recent activities provided 
in Ohio through Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Information presented includes statistics for fiscal 1991 (the 1990-91 
school year and the summer that followed), participation trends, instruc- 
tional impact, expenditure and staffing patterns, parent involvement, and 
five-year trends. 

Chapter 1 authorizes a federally funded compensatory pro- 
gram for several groups of educationally disadvantaged children. The legis- 
lation directs that priority educational needs of these children be identified 
and programs designed to provide appropriate supplemental instruction. 

Basic provisions of Chapter 1 are funded on the premise that 
areas with high concentrations of low-income families also have high con- 
centrations of children who are educationally disadvantaged. Public school 
districts are allocated funds to provide supplemental instruction for these 
students. 

Special provisions of Chapter 1 recognize a federal responsi- 
bility to improve the educational opportunities available to the children of 
migratory agricultural workers. The legislation channels funds through state 
departments of education for distribution to school districts where influxes 
of migrant children occur. 

Special provisions of Chapter 1 also recognize the need for 
supplemental instruction to help handicapped, neglected, or delinquent 
children who attend school in state-operated facilities. 

Chapter 1 in Ohio is administered by the Ohio Department 
of Education's Division of Federal Assistance and Division of Special 
Education. 

P&ges 3 to 16 explain the basic Chapter 1 services provided 
by Ohios public school districts. Statistics for the current year and five-year 
trends clearly indicate that this program helps children become successful 
learners. 

Pages 17 to 26 describe the special Chapter 1 services provided 
for the children of migratory agricultural workers and handicapped, ne- 
glected, or delinquent children being educated in state agency schools. Here 
also the statistics indicate the beneficial human impact of the supplemental 
services provided through federal aid to education. 
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early all school disiricis in Ohio (luality tor (Ih ipter 1 funds 
and, except tor a tew with small allocations, most participate. In tiscal 1991, 
a total ot (ill ot 613 districts operated Chapter 1 profiframs. 

The allocation ior each school district is based on a tbrmula 
dependent on the number ot children aj^ed f ive through seventeen residing 
in the district who are 

■ From low-income tamilies, based on ( ensus data, 

■ From families receiving Aid for Dependent (Children, 

■ In institutions tor neglected or delinquent children. 

■ In foster homes in the district, 

(iiant awards to school districts tor l)asic programs for the 
lasi five vears total over $687, (KM), ()()(), (irant awards fluctuate from year to 
year accorciing to the federal h ,dicapped-child count, 

(Chapter 1 \s forward funded — the money approved tor the 
fiscal year diat begins in October is available for use during the school year 
that begins the next September. Provisions are also made tor funds to be 
carried over and used the following year. 

The rationale for forward f unding and carryover is to provide 
school administrators with the f Icxibilitv needed to employ staff on a timely 
basis and to adjust to changes that occur during the school year, 

,\ll basic program statistics that appear in the last three col- 
umns of ral)le 1 relate to actual expenditures rather than grant awards. 



Basic 
Programs 



■ - " — ' 

Table i 

Five-Msar Trends: Chapter 1 Expenditures 


Fiscal Year 

1 1 


Grant Award 


Current Funds 


Carryover Funds 


Total Expenditures 


1 1987 


109,122,668 


100,806,094 


13,907,213 


114,713,307 


1988 


124,756.042 


116,037,825 


14,180,488 


130,218.313 


1989 


137,667,582 


128,613,251 


14,523,066 


143,136,317 


1990 


137.407,671 


127,341.555 


13,973,538 


141,315,093 


1991 


165,715.770 


149,370,147 


8.820,119 


158,049,275 
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student 
Participation 



Most (chapter 1 activities in Oliio are conducted during the 
regular term, and over halt are directed toward serving children in grades 
one through tliree (see Table 'J,) I he Hll school districts providing (Uiap- 
ler 1 instruction durnig the regular term served 150,291 students. The 16 
districts having summer-term instruction served 2,212 students. C)t these 
students, 816 participated both terms. 



Table 2 
Student Participation 





Regular Term 


Summer Term 


Either or Both Terms 


Grade Ranges 


Participants 


Percent 


Participants 


Percent 


Participants 


Percent 


Prekindergor^en 


2,827 


2% 


24 


1% 


2,851 


2% 


Kindergarten 


11,949 


8 


98 


4 


12,047 


8 


Grades 1-3 


93,102 


62 


583 


26 


93,685 


61 


Grades A-6 


34,499 


23 


292 


13 


34,791 


23 


Grades 7-9 


6,241 


4 


275 


13 


6,516 


4 


Grades 10-12 


1,671 


1 


940 


43 


2,611 


2 


Ibtais 


150,291 


100% 


2,212 


100% 


152.501* 


100% 



•Indicates 816 served in both regular and summer terms. 



Hie grade level with the most participants was grade one 
witli 42,521 students, (irade two ranked second with 28,383. (irades three 
and four followed with 22,198 and 15.055, respectively. 

Verv tew school districts provide (lhapter 1 services at the 
secondaiy level. On a combined basis, less than () percent ot all participains 
in f iscal 1991 were in grades seven or above. The lower percentages of older 
students do not mean that there are no educationally disadvantaged second- 
arv students. Instead, thev indicate that priorities have been established in 
line with local needs assessment and curient levels of funding. 

IM ivate school students who meet the selection criteria and 
who reside in tjualified attendance areas are included in the plamiing for 
basic ( Chapter 1 programs and aie provided with appropriate services. In 
'iscal 1991. a total of G,838 private school students received (Chapter I 
instruction. 

The U.S. Supreme Clourt ruled in 1985 that (Chapter 1 
teachers cannot be seiv into churcli-related private scliools to provide instruc- 
tion (see Table 3), This ruling, Affialur telton^ does not negate the portion 
of Chapter 1 law that recjuires a school district to consider the needs of 
private school studeius wlien plamiing its program. 



i 

\ Table 3 






! Private School Students 




Grade Ranges 


_ 

Participants 


Percent 


j Prekindergarten-Grode 3 


4,608 


67% 


i Grades 


1,760 


26 


i Grades 7-12 


470 


7 


1 lota Is 


6,636 


100% 
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Public mIiooI administrators in Ohio rt\sj)()iulc(l (juicklv aiul 
ctlWriwIv to tliis decision, Ot the 132.501 suidents served in lls<al \W\, 
over lour percent were enrolled in private sdiools. This is siinilai* lo the 
perceniai^e served annually prioi* lo die Supreme (loui i rulini^. 

Most j)rivate sdiool students were served in convenientlv lo- 
( aied mobile unity (see liible 4). The remainder walked or were transported 
to public schools or neutral sites. 

Local school districts reieive extra (UKi{)ter 1 lunds to iielp 
students who reside in homes tor neglected or delincjuent (liildren. In liscal 
a total ol 4,802 students were served. 



Table 4 

Instnjction for Private School Students 



Number of Percent of 

Mode of Service Participants Participants 



Mobile units 6.416 94% 

Public schools 151 2 

Neutral sites 271 4 

totals 6.838 100% 
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Instructional 
Areas 



Instruction in reading is almost always identified as the most 
crucial area oi need. First priority tor participation is given to children most 
in need of additional help. A total of 131,639 students received reading 
services in the regular term and 1,496 in the summ r term. 

The usual procedure is for five or so students to leave their 
regular classroom for about 30 minutes a day to meet separately with a 
(Chapter 1 teacher. Instruction is geared to a level where each child can be 
successful. 

Mathematics, the second-, anked area of need, is usually con- 
ducted in a smalNgroup setting similar to that for reading. A total of 21,847 
students participated during the regular 1990-91 school year and 896 in the 
summer. 

In a few instances, the district identifies a need for pvekinder- 
garten. As Table 5 indicates, 2,827 children under five were involved during 
the 1990-91 regular term. 



Table 5 
Instructional Areas 





Regular Term 


Summer Term 






Percent of All 




Percent of All 




Participants 


150.291 


Participants 


2,212 




in Area 


Participants 


in Area 


Participants 


Reading 


131,639 


88% 


1,496 


73% 


Mathematics 


21,847 


15 


896 


66 


Prekindergarten 


2,827 


2 


24 


2 


Language Arts 


2,559 


1 


69 


2 




Language arts was offered to 2,559 students during the reg- 
ular term and to 118 students in the summer term. 

Percentages of participants in each instructional area provide 
a perspective beyond that of numbers. Eighty-seven percent ot the 130,291 
regular-term participants received reading instruction. During the summer 
term, percent of the 2,212 participants w^ere in reading. The difference 
in percentage of youngsters served is especially great in mathematics. Note 
that only 15 percen! were served in the regular term, while 41 percent 
received mathematics instruction in the summer 

Through the years, the extra instruction provided bv ( ^hap- 
!er 1 and Title I has emphasized improvement of basic reading and math- 
ematics skills. Percentages of all participants involved in these and other 
instructional areas reflect this trend. 
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To evaluate the effectiveness and impact of Cliapter 1 reading 
instruction, each local school uses standardized tests to check students' skills 
with a pretest and a posttest. Differences in test scores are reported in 
normal curve equivalent (NCE) units (see Tahle 6). 

The NCE system of r'^porting measures academic gains that 
can be attributed to extra instruction provided by Chapter 1. To interpret 
the data, the reader should understand the following; 

■ Scores are reported for only those students who take both 
the pretest and posttest. Scores are converted to NCEs and 
composited to the state level. 

■ With only regular classroom instruction, children are ex- 
pected to maintain their own position relative to other chil- 
dren in the class — that is, make no NCE gains, 

■ with the extra Chapter 1 instruction, children are expected 
to achieve (and make NCE gains) at a faster rate than class- 
mates who have only regular classroom instruction. A gain 
of 1 NCE is considered significant. 

This extra in?? *-uction helped over 131, ()()() voungsters in Ohio 
improve their readmg skills. 

During the past f ive vears, average gains for all grade levels 
combined have consistently been above the 1 NCE considered significant. 
The fiscal 1991 average NCE gains for grades 2-6 were 2.64 in basic skills 
and 2.95 in advanced skills. These gains are especially impressive since 
Chapter 1 serves only those children who score the lowest through the 
multicriteria selection process. 



Impact of 

Reading 

Instruction 



Table 6 
NCE Gains In Reading 



Basic Skills 

NCE 
Gains In 
Reading 




Grad* Grade Grad* 6rad« Grade 



Advanced Skills 
NCE 
Gains In 
Reading 




Grade Grade Grode Grade Grade 



Gains reported for grades 2-6 reflect a spring-to-spring testing cycle. 
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Impact of 
Mathematics 
Instruction 



Results on standardized tests are also used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of Chapter 1 mathematics instruction. The system for reporting 
is the same as that used for reading (see Table 7). 

As 1991 gains in mathematics are studied, keep in mind that 
there were only 21,847 regular-term participants in this area compared with 
131,639 in reading. The fiscal 1991 NCE gains for grades 2-6 were 4.17 in 
basic skills and 2.16 in advanced skills. 

During the past five years, about one of every ten participants 
received extra mathematics instruction. Gains tend to run higher than those 
for reading. Also, because of the small numbers of students involved in 
mathematics, gains tend to fluctuate more than in reading. 



Ibble? 
NCE Gains in Mathematics 



Basic 
Skiiis 
NCE 
Gains in 
Mathematics 




6rad« Grad« Grad* Grad* Gracto 
2 3 4 5 6 



Advanced 
Skiiis 
NCE 
Gains in 
Mathematics 




Grad* Grads Grado Grod* Grad* 
2 3 4 5 6 



Gains reported for grades 2-6 reflect a spring-to-spring testing cycle. 
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People trying to understand the size and scope of Chapter 1 
want to know when and how the money is spent. 

The money is used for extra instruction, especially in the area 
of reading (see Table 8). When expenditures within the various instructional 
areas are viewed as percentages, the importance placed on regular-term 
instruction and reading is obvious. Expenditures during the summer term 
are more diversified, with noticeable percentage increases in mathematics 
and in tutorial services, primarily for neglected or delinquent children who 
reside in institutions. 

The trend in Ohio, not only for the last five years but for the 
previous twenty-one. has been to concentrate expenditures on the improve- 
ment of reading skills. Secondary emphasis has consistently been on the 
improvement of mathematics skills. The only other areas with significant 
expenditures are prekindergarten and language arts. 

Expenditures can also be categorized by their use for salaries 
and fringe benefits; instructional materials, supplies, and equipment; and 
supportive services. As indicated in Table 9, most of the money is used to 
employ teachers and aides who work directly with children. In contrast, less 
than one half of one percent is used for equipment and supplies. 

Another way to look at Chapter 1 expenditures is by average 
cost per student receiving extra instruction. In fiscal 1991. the 150,291 chil- 
dren in regular-term activities were served at an average cost of $1,048 each. 
In a typical six-week summer session, the average cost for each ot 2,212 
students was $194. 









Table 8 












Expenditures by Instructional 


Areas 








Regular Term 


Summer 


ferm 


Fiscal M»ar 




Expenditures 


' Percent 


Expenditures 


Percent 


Expenditures 


Percent 


Reading 


$115,913,442 


74% 


$361,602 


84% 


$116,275,044 


75% i 


Mathematics 


17,070,358 


11 


24,540 


6 


17,094,898 


11 j 


Prekindergarten 


4,782,310 


3 






4,782,310 




Extended-Day 












1 


Kindergarten 


10063,328 


6 






10,063,328 


6 


Neglected or 














Delinquent 


1,869,022 


1 


41,147 


9 


1,910169 


2 


Other Services 


3,917,141 


2 


2,215 


1 


3,919,356 


3 


Noninstructional 


4,003,805 


3 


365 




4,004,170 




Ibtals 


$157,619,406 


100% 


$429,869 


100% 


$158,049,275 


100% 



Table 9 

Expenditures by Function Areas 




Regular Term 


Summer liarm 


Fiscal Msar 


Expenditures 


Percent 


Expenditures 


Percent 


Expenditures 


Percent 


Salaries and related costs 


$147,678,158 


94% 


$381,136 


89% 


$148,059,294 


94% 


Instructional materials. 














supplies, and equipment 


6,264,253 


4 


29,896 


7 


6,294,149 


4 


Supportive Services 


3,676,995 


2 


18,837 


4 


3,695,832 


2 


Ibtals 


$157,619,406 


100% 


$429,869 


100% 


$158,049,275 


100% 1 
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Expenditure 
Patterns 



staff Positions 



Table 



1 ■ 1 

staff Positions 


Regular Term Summer Term 


Full-Time | Full-Time | 
Equivalent Equivalent i 


Teachers/tutors 
Teacher aides 

Coordinators, supervisors, directors 

Clerical staff 

Other supportive staff 

Ibtals 


3,326 i 38 
842 i 4 
252 1 2 
83 j 1 
55 1 1 
4,556 46 



Ninetv-tbur percent of all Chapter 1 expenditures in 1991 
were tor salaries and related costs. Who received these saluries and what 
services did thev provide lo students? An overview ol siait pc^siiions in 
Table 10 provides a j^eneral answer, 

A total ot ^^,32(3 teachers, some of whom woi ked as tutors, 
were employed during the regular term, and 38 worked during the sunnuer. 

(Chapter 1 teachers are sometimes assisted bv aides. In 1991, 
S42 aides assisted Chapter 1 teachers during the regular term. In the sum- 
mer, 4 aides were employed. 

During the regular term, 91 percent of the full-time equiva- 
lent positions were filled bv teachers, tutors, and aii ies who worked directlv 
with children. In the summer, 91 percent of the positions were tilled bv 
teachers, tutors, and aides. 

The overall effectiveness of (lhapter 1 depends on concen- 
trated, direct instruction of children. The average regular-term teacher met 
with 4i) children per dav, with five per class. During the summer, when 
inorning-onlv sessions are tvpical, the average teac:her met with U) to 48 
children per dav, with four to twentvTour per class. 



Inservice 
Education 



The teachers, aides, and others who are responsil)le tor help- 
ing Chapter 1 participants become successtul learners need to lenew or 
upgrade their skills periodicallv. For this reason, even thouiili manv Chap- 
ter 1 teachers have masters degrees and numerous vears ot successtul leacli- 
ing experience, inservice education is considered an im{)()rtant Chapter 1 
activitv. 

In 1991, a total ot Sf>()8j)2() \vas used to provide inservice 
education. Siatf members who worked with Chapter 1 participants had the 
opportunitv to improve their skills and understanding through these in- 
service ;»ctivities. 

In some instances, inservice is provided bv the local district. 
Ill manv counties and nmlticouniv areas, districts work together to provide 
nuM'e comprehensive inservice education. 



The major goal of all parent involvement related to Chap- 
ter 1 is improved student achievement. As would be expected, types of 
involvement are varied (see Table 11 ). A very important type, parent advisory 
council membership, is discussed separately in this report. 

Parents of all Chapter I participants are also encouraged to 
meet with Chapter 1 teachers to discuss the progress and learning problems 
of their children. Classroom teachers are sometimes invited to participate 
in the same conference to provide a more coordinated approach to helping 
the child. 

Many parents visit their child's Chapter I class; help make 
instructional games for use at home; attend meetings with guest speakers; 
or help out as volunteer tutors, aides, or monitors. 

Teachers in some districts visit homes to encourage parent 
involvement and to gain a better understanding of the needs of individual 
children. 

In fiscal 1991, nearly 109,428 parents of Chapter 1 students 
were involved in one or more of the tvpes of activities included in Tables 1 1 
and 12. 



Parent 
Involvement 



Table 11 
lypes of Parent Involvement 




Parents* 


Individual conferences with Chapter 1 staff members 


135757 


Classroom visits by parents 


43,605 


Group meetings (in addition to council meetings) 


50,111 


Planning (in addition to council meetings) 


24743 


Home visits by Chapter 1 staff members 


10096 


*An estimated total of 109,428 parents of Chapter 1 students were involved one 
or more times in the listed activities. 



Table 12 

FIve-YBor Trends: T/pes of Parent Involvement 



Fiscal 
Year 


Individual 
Conferences 


Classroom 
Visits 


Group 
Meetings* 


Planning* 


Home Visits 


1987 


101,798 


30,706 


29,765 


7,115 


7,391 


1988 


102,013 


30,603 


37,808 


12,522 


7,264 


1989 


110,196 


35,560 


41,252 


15,373 


8,251 


1990 


111.749 


40,998 


46,060 


20,938 


8,614 


1991 


135,757 


43,605 


50.111 


24,743 


10,096 



'In addition to council meetings 
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Parent 
Advisory 
Councils 



(ihapter 1 regulations re(|uire school districts to coiiNnic an 
annual public ineetinj^ tor the purpose ot explaining activities and programs 
to the parents ot eligible children. Districts may provide reasonable support 
toi additional parent activities. 

(Chapter 1 legislation dropped the restrictive requirements ot 
its predecessor. Tale I, for formal school and district councils. However, 
manv districts in Ohio continued school councils as locallv designed organi- 
zations (see Table District councils were kept in manv districts, but 
withoiu rigid requirements. i1uis, members and school administi ators were 
able to modify their procedures ti) suit local needs betiei. 

Involvement ot parents in an advisory role signiti( antlv in- 
( leased the effectiveness nf Chapter 1. Ivpical activities ot sdiool (ouncil 
members included working on committees, observing in classrooms, organiz- 
ing activities for other parents, and working as volunteers. 

At the distri( t level, council members were likelv fo (hs( uss 
tuui lecommend wavs to improve the districts Chapter I activities as thev 
relate to the needs of duldren, help arrange districtwide or countvwidc 
meetings tor parents of all Chapter 1 paiiicipants, or assist with exdianges 
ot intottnation through newsletteis oi' tours otdhaptei' 1 i lassiooms. 

During f iscal a total of 2,1S() ad\'isoi*v (ouncil meetings 

were held at the school level, wliere membership totaled 14,;^S1. District 
advisoiA loimcil ineinbersliip lolaled 4.022. In addition to loial sihool and 
disti ict meetings, counc il members were encouraged to oi ganizc and attend 
county or multidistrict meetings. 

During the past five vears, membersliip on <hstiM(t ad\isorv 
I ouiu ils has axeraged !^,r)()() yeaiiv (see [able 14). .Mthougti tlie number of 
persons wlu) of f iciallv serve as disti ici council members lias been declining, 
the total luimber of parents invoUed in Chapter 1 activities is (juite higli. 

One of the main reasons for ttie successful involvemetu of^ 
parents is that Chapter 1 teachers and school principals liave readied out 
to them and coiuitued them that thev lan make important cDiitributions 
to their childrens academic achievement. 



Table 13 
Council Membership 



! School ! District ; 
Types of Council Membership Councils Councils 



1 . . — . 

1 Parents of public school participants 


1 13,955 j 


3.707 i 


j Parents of private school participants 


' 426 i 


315 ! 

1 



I 

Ibtals 14.381 4,022 



Table 14 



FIve-Yaar Trends: Council Mennbershlp 



Fiscal Year 




School Councils 


District Councils 


' 1987 


17.628 


3.554 


: 1988 


11.190 


3,174 


! 1989 


13,189 


3.206 


; 1990 


16.006 


3.838 


; 1991 


14,381 


4.022 
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Chapter 1 Basic Programs: Summary of Successes 



(ihapier 1 helps children! Evaluation data gathered in local school districts and compiled at 
the state level clearly indicate that thousands of children are helped each year. The following 
list provides supportive evidence and a summary of Chapter I operations during fiscal 1991 
(the 1990-91 school vear and the summer that followed). 



Of Ohio's 613 school districts, 61 K or 99 
percent, conducted Chapter 1 programs. 

Local school districts spent a total ot 
$ 158,049,275 in Chapter 1 funds to provide 
extra instruction for 152,501 educationally 
disadvantaged children. 

Most Chapter 1 activities were in the regular 
school term, during which over 98 percent 
of the participants received instruction and 
most of the expenditures were made. 

Ninety-five percent of the students receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 instruction were in grade six 
or below. The greatest concentration of 
pupils, 71 percent, was in grades one 
through tour. 

Highest priority for Chapter 1 services is 
given to reading. Over 88 percent of all 
regular-term participants and 84 percent 
of all summer-term participants received 
instruction in this area. 

(Chapter 1 participants are naking signifi- 
cant achievement gains. Average NCE gains 
in reading and mathematics are significant 
in both basic and advanced skills. 

Seventy-four percent of all expenditures for 
the year were directed toward reading in- 
struction. Next in money expended were 
mathematics and prekinclergarten, with 11 
and 3 percent, respectively. 

Ninetv-four percent of all expenditures for 
the vear were for staff salaries and related 
fringe benefits. 



School districts hired 3,326 teachers or cer- 
tified tutors, on a full-time equivalent basis, 
to instruct Chapter 1 participants during 
the regular term. During the summer term, 
districts hired 38 teachers or tutors on a 
f ull-time equivalent basis. 

Parent advisory councils were an integral 
part of Chapter 1, A total of 4,022 people 
served on district councils and 14,381 were 
on building councils. 



Several reasons for the success of Chapter 1 
are apparent: 

■ Provision of concentrated instructional 
services for selected educationally disad- 
vantaged children 

■ Emphasis on needs assessment and 
diagnostic prescriptive instruction 

■ Concentration on improvement of reading, 
mathematics, and language arts skills 

■ (Coordination with classroom instruction 

■ Reliance on school principals as instruc- 
tional leaders 

■ Support by local boards of education with 
additional funds for Chapter 1 purposes 

■ Meaningful involvement of parents 
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Summary of Successes, continued 



This program is working in Ohio, but much 
more must be done if the instructional needs 
of eligible children are to be met in the future. 
The following courses of action by school ad- 
ministrators are recommended: 

■ Continue to use available funds prudently. 

■ Encourage teachers, principals, and parents 
to work together to plan and carry out 
Chapter 1 instructional activities, 

■ Urge teachers to continue to develop per- 
sonalized instructional plans for each Chap- 
ter 1 participant. 

■ Seek ways to motivate more children to im- 
prove their reading, mathematics, and lan- 
guage arts skills. 

■ Continue to involve parents in meaningful 
activities. 

■ Convince legislators, educators, and the 
public through effective publications, 
audiovisual presentations, and speaking en- 
gagements that Chapter 1 helps children. 



Concerned parents, educators, and other 
community leaders must also convince the 
President, members of Congress, and other 
government officials that 

■ Chapter 1 helps thousands of children 
annually to improve their reading and 
mathemadcs skills and to be successful in 
school. 

■ Much remains to be done to help thousands 
of addiuonal educationally disadvantaged 
children each school year. 

■ Children who are not helped to master basic 
academic skills are more likely to end up 
on unemployment and welfare rolls in the 
future and cost more in tax dollars instead 
of less. 

■ Local public school districts and states can- 
not solve educad^^nal problems alone. Fed- 
eral aid for areas of special need is essential. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




ducational programs tor children ol migratory agricultural 
workers are currently funded through special provisions in Chapter 1 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 

Annual grant awards to the state are based on a count of 
children ages 3-21 and the number of days they are in Ohio, Recruiters 
locale families as they move from state to state and comnmnity to community, 
register the children and have information about them sent to the national, 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System, and tell parents about the educa- 
tional services provided through Chapter 1. 

Three main crops (pickles, tomatoes, and sugar beets) and 
truck farming attract workers and their families to Ohio. School districts, 
primarily in northwestern and western parts of the state, that anticipate 
influxes of migrant students apply to the Ohio Department of Education 
lor funds. Allocations and budgets are based on the number of students 
expected and the services to be provided (see Table 15). If enrollments run 
higher or lower, adjustments are made. The number of students who enroll 
each year fluctuates with labor demands and weather conditions, such as 
the rainy spring and dry summer experienced in the last few years. 

A few migrant families arrive in Ohio in time for spring 
plowing. The greatest influx is duringjune, July, and August. Many families 
stay until the first frost in late September or early October. 

Between 50 and 60 percent of the migrant youngsters receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 instruction are usually enrolled in grades one through six. 
From 20 to 25 percent are typically in kindergarten, preschool, or summer 
daycare. The remainder are in grades seven through twelve. 

Instructional emphasis is on helping younger children de- 
velop English language skills. Oral language, in particular, is stressed because 
many of the children are predominantly Spanish-speaking. Improvement 
of reading and mathematics skills is also emphasized. The typical student 
often receives instruction in more than one subject area, especially during 
the summer. 

.At the secondary level during the spring and fall, migrant 
students have the same course choices as local students. Chapter 1 migrant 
f unds are used primarily to provide teachers for tutoring, as needed. During 
the summer, both academic and vocational subjects are offered. Several 
school districts schedule summer evening classes so that older students can 
both work and attend school. 
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Table 15 






Districts. Participants, and Funds 




Fiscal V^ar 


Grant Award 


Districts 


Participants 


1987 


1.297,904 


23 


2,854 


1988 


1,350,587 


22 


2,956 


1989 


1265,375 


22 


2,670 


1990 


1,327,439 


21 


3,094 


1991 


1,342,827 


22 


2,773 



Special 
Programs for 
Migrant 
Children 
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Eighty-seven percent o( the funds tor migrant education is 
used for staff salaries and fringe benefits (see Table 16). Because of the 
nature of migrant education, supportive services are necessary. During the 
summer months, pupil transportation, health services, and food services 
are provided. Other supportive services include student recruitment and 
transmission of health and educational information to the Migrant Student 
Record IVansfer System. 

iable 17 indicates numbers of instructional, administrative, 
and suppoi tive staff employed on a full-time equivalent ba^is. 

Parent involvement is required by law. Types of involvement 
include school and class visits, conf erences with teachers, and parent advisory 
council membership (see fable 18). 



Idble 16 
Expenditures by Function Areas 


' 

Function Areas 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Salaries, fringe benefits 


83% 


88% 


91% 


92% 


87% 


Instructional materials, 
supplies, equipment 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Other services 


14 


9 


7 


6 


10 



Table *■» 

Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 


Staff Positions 
(Full-Tlme Equivalent*) 


Regular 
Term 


Summer 
Term 


Teachers 


34 


77 


Teacher aides 


13 


68 


• 

Directors, coordinators 


5 


12 


Transfer record clerks 


11 


10 


Recruiters 


13 


11 


Transportation personnel 




24 


Food service workers 




13 


Custodians 




11 


•For number of weeks respective programs were in operation 



Table 18 
Parent Involvement 


Term 


Average Percent 
of Parents 


Number of Parents 


Fall 1990 


45% 


493 


Summer 1990 


55 


636 


Sprir>g 1991 


49 


103 

1 
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Chapter 1 for Migrant Children: 
Summary of Successes 



Fiscal 1991 highlights and successes of migrani 
education in Ohio include the following: 

■ About 90 percent of the 2,773 participants 
were interstate travelers, most from Texas 
or Florida. The parents of about 6 percent 
were former migrants who have perma- 
nendy settled in Ohio vithin the last five 
years. The remainder were from families 
that traveled within the state to obtain 
agricultural employment. 

■ During the summer months when regular 
schools were not in session, districts oper- 
ated special migrant schools. 

■ In the spring and fall, both elementary and 
secondary migrant children spent most of 
the day in regular classrooms, Those who 
needed extra assistance were 'pulled out" 
for supplemental insirucdon that was tuto- 
rial in nature. 

I Six districts enrolling over 125 migrant stu- 
dents each during the summer were Wil- 
lard, Elmwood, Findlay, Fremont, Lakota, 
and Woodmore. Five districts — Fremont, 
Eastwood, Gibsonburg, Willard, and Wood- 
more — served 100 or more students in the 
fall. 

■ One district, Toledo, provided a year-round 
program. 



■ Three districts — Lakota, Vanguard, and 
Woodmore — conducted evening classes for 
high school and junior high students. 

I Ohio and Texas educators are continuing 
their efforts to coordinate the instruction 
and services available to both high school 
and junior high students. 

■ The migrant education center at Fremont 
provided consultant services, developed in- 
structional an(i recruitment materials, and 
distributed media resources. 

■ State-sponsored workshops were held for 
various groups, including administrators, 
teachers, transfer-record clerks, and re- 
cruiters. The most comprehensive inservice 
effort was a three-day English-as-a-second- 
language workshop for teachers. 

■ Ohio's terminal for the Migrant Student Re- 
cord Transfer System continued to send 
and receive informauon about migrant chil- 
dren living in Ohio. 

■ The migrant educauon center at Fremont, 
in cooperation with several state, local, and 
private agencies, sponsored a mobile health 
fair. Health screenings were provided to ap- 
proximately 1,000 migrant children and 
their parents. 



Anoiht'i ot ilu' ilncf spci iai stH Hons ()| ( :li,ij)U*i 1 piovidfs 
"Wnplfnu-iiiarv luiiils lo nifiM iinpoi Miii v(\\h aiioiial lu-rds ol sUkUmUs uitli 
«li.Stil)iliiirs itt s(aic-()|)tM tH<*d and MaU'-snpporicd schools, hi ()ln(>. dn!iiii» 
iwdx n| pasi live \(\ns. an avfra^c oi \.:\7):\ dnldKMi li.uc u'(fi\f(l 
<'dn(<in()nal assiM.nKc duon.yli dus MUtKc* ol knltM.il aid (sec labU* ID). 
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Table 19 

Programs, Participants, and Funds 



Fiscal Year 


Programs 


Participants 


Grant Awards 


1987 


99 


4,651 


4.393,710 


1988 


97 


4.274 


4.149.006 


1989 


93 


4.075 


3,844,332 


1990 


92 


4.932 


4.699.538 


1991 


90 


3.834 


4 347.487 



Special 
Programs for 
Children With 
Disabilities 



(irani awards are based on annual child-count data and ref led 
declining enrollments in state-operated schools. Funding levels during the 
past five years have been sufficient for school officials to provide concen- 
trated services for the children selected for Chapter 1 participation. 

In fiscal 1991, a total of 3.834 students with disabilities were 
provided Chapter 1 services in the following types of special-purpose .schools: 

■ Eighty-four .schools operated by countv boards of mental 
retardation and developmental disabilities served 3,081 
youngsters. 

■ Two schools in residential developmental centers adminis- 
tered by the Ohio Department of Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities .served 14 children. 

■ Two schools within p.svchiatric hospitals operated bv the Ohio 
Department of Menial Health served :)4 emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

■ Two re.sidential .schools administered bv the Ohio Department 
of Education — the Ohio .State vSchool tor the Blind and the 
Ohio vSchool for the Deaf — .served IH.'i students. 
Ninety-three percent of the students with di.sabilities in Ohio 

who received (Chapter I services were enrolled in covmtv-operated schools 
(see Table 20). The others attended .school on the premi.ses oi the state 
facilitv where they permanently or temporarilv lived. 



Table 20 
Participants by Type of School 


Type of School 


1987 


1988 


1989 




1990 ! 


1991 


County Boards of Mental 
Retardation and 
Developmental 
Disabilities 


4,205 


3,849 


! 

3.671 


4,640 


3,581 


Mental Retardation and 
Developmental 
Disabilities Centers 


33 


36 


38 


23 


14 


Mental Health Hospitals 
and Centers 

Ohio School for the Deaf 


173 
129 


148 
135 


90 
141 


54 
141 


54 

1 130 

i 


Ohio State School for the 
Blind 

Ibtals 


111 
4,651 


106 
4,274 


135 
4,075 


; 74 
: 4.932 


! 

55 
3.834 



.Special Chapter 1 f vmds for students with disabilities are ii.sed 
to provide educational .services that supplement those provided bv state and 
other federal funds. An as.sessment of instructional needs f recjuentlv leads 
to a provision of .services for children who are lUicler or above the traditional 
.school ages of six through 17. Note in Table 21 diat from ;M to 4:i percent 
have been age f ive or micler. 

Ninetv-eight percent of all funds made availalile in fiscal 1991 
through state agencv provi.sions of Chapter 1 for students with disabilities 
were u.sed for instructional salaries, fringe benef its, or conti acted personal 
services. 



Instructional activities and services 
for students with disabilities are quite divei sired. 
I he types of teachers, specialists, and aides em- 
ployed and the number of children they serve in- 
dicate instructional priorities (see Table 22). 

A way to look at the trend in pro- 
gram priorities is to focus on the percent of all 
(ihapter 1 participants served in each instructional 
area (see Table 23). Fluctuations in percentages 
tend to reflect shifts in the types of children served 
and the availability of other funding sources. 



Table 21 

Flve-¥»ar TIends: Students With Disabilities 


Fiscal M9ar 


Participants 


Age Ranges 


3-5 


6-12 


13-21 


1987 


4,651 


37% 


23% 


40% 


1988 


4,274 


41 


20 


39 


1989 


4,075 


43 


18 


39 


1990 


4,932 


35 


24 


41 


1991 


3,834 


34 


26 


40 ^ 



Table 22 

Staff and Children by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Areas 


Chapter 1 Staff 
(Full-Tlme Equivalent) 


Children Served 


(Ranic Order by Numbers 
of Children Served) 


Teachers/ 
Sjseciallsts 


Aides 


Ages 

3-5 


Ages 
6-12 


Ages 
13-21 


Totals 


Multi handicapped 


5.98 


136.77 


113 


453 


563 


1,129 


Adapted physical 
education 


4.45 


5.68 


428 


119 


262 


809 


Preschool 


2.60 


39.61 


549 






549 


Speech and Language 


7.25 




161 


114 


138 


413 


Occupotionoi Therapy 


2.83 


3.17 


84 


64 


68 


216 


Behavior Management 


6.30 




71 


32 


68 


171 


Prevocotionol Training 


6.1 






24 


99 


123 


Developmental 


2.0 


25.15 




46 


62 


108 



Table 23 

Flve-\tear Trends: Program Priorities 
by Percent of Children Served 



r ■ i 

Instructional Areas 


1987 


1986 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Multihondicapped 


19% 


17% 


21% 


40% 


25% 


Preschool 


14 


14 


20 


7 


12 


Prevocational training 


15 


21 


10 


5 


3 


Speech and language 


13 


9 


8 


10 


9 


Developmental 


9 


8 


10 


3 


2 


Occupational therapy 


8 


4 


4 


4 


5 


Behavior management 


6 


7 


6 


3 


4 


Adapted physical 












education 


5 


9 


6 


12 


18 


Children served in 
one or more areas 


4,651 


4,274 


4,075 


5,111 


^1,559 



Another way lo look ai the inipaci of (lhapier 1 tuiuliiiij; on 
siudenis with clisabihties is throujjli the services provided within each of tlie 
types ot schools. 

Tlie schools operated by comity l)oards served the most <liil- 
dren, and as would be expected, their (Chapter 1 services were the most 
diversified. Multihandicapped, prescliool, and adapted phvsical education 
classes were typical priorities in fiscal 1991. 

State institutions for the nientallv retarded and development 
tally disabled used Chapter 1 funds tor staff inservice. 

At the schools for hospitalized emotionally disturbed c'r.ildren. 
most Chapter 1 instruction was directed toward prevocational and career 
awareness orientation. Improvement of reading and mathematics skills was 
a secondary priority. 

Students at the Ohio School for the Deaf were provided extra 
classroom assistance through tiie employment of ai<les and a job placement 
coordinator, 

Cliapter 1 at the Oliio State Sdiool lor the Blind included 
mobilitv training;, activiiv therapy, and improvement of (lailv living skills. 

Because ot the severitv of disabilities and diversitv o( Chap- 
ter I services, statistics compiled at the state level nuist be s^Mierali/ed. As 
Table LM indicates, from 81 to Hb percent of the students in all age ranges 
successtullv achieved over one-halt ot their short-term objectives in fiscal 
1991. 

Five-year trends in student progress j)rovide another indic ator 
of the success of Chapter 1 services for the students with disabilities. Note 
in liible 25 that from H!^ to HH percent of all students acliieved over half of 
their short-term objectives in eacli of tlie last five vears. 



Table 24 
Student Progress 
With Short-Term Objectives 



Degree of Improvement 


Ages 


Ages 
6-12 


Ages 


' All Age 
Ranges 


Marked improvement 
(80-100% achieved) 


48% 


32% 


I 

1 

39% 


"1 ' 

i 40% 


improvement 
(50-79% achieved] 


38 


49 


43 


.' 43 


Little or no improvement 
(49% or less achieved) 


14 


19 


18 


' 17 



Table 25 
Flve-Ysar Trends: Student Progress 
With Short-Term Objectives 



Degree of Improvement 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


■ 1991 


Marl<ed improvement 
(80-100% achieved) 


39% 


40% 


40% 


1— 

38% 


40% 


Improvement 
(50-79% achieved) 


45 


46 


46 


45 




Little or no improvement 
(49% or less achieved) 


16 


15 


14 


17 


17 



Chapter 1 for Students With Disabilities: 
Summary of Successes 



Students with severe disabilities are success* 
fully achieving realistic short-term objectives. 
Teadiers and other evaluators» using both sub- 
jective ahd objective criteria, report that fiscal 
1991 Chapter 1 funds helped eight of every 
ten students reach over half of the objectives 
set for them. 

Typical achievements were such taken-for- 
granted skills as sitting or standing without 
support, toilet training, self-feeding, making 
intelligible sounds, and communicating with 
teachers and parents. 

Parents are involved in decisions related to 
placement of the child and types of instruc- 
tional services to be provided. In some in- 
stances, home training materials or teachers 



help parents learn ways to cope with the child's 
deficiencies and to reinforce skills learned at 
school. 

Chapter 1 funds are also used to provide work- 
shops and other types of inservice training de- 
signed to increase teacher and parent effective- 
ness under very challenging circumstances. In 
fiscal 1991, for example, the Ohio Department 
of Mental Retardation and Developmental Dis« 
abilities conducted inservice workshops on 
serving the children with multiple handicaps 
and improving behavior-management skills. 

In summary, children with severe disabilities 
have a right to appropriate educadonal serv- 
ices, and Chapter 1 is one piece of legislation 
that addresses this need. 



Sc|)ai atc piovisioiis ot ChapUM* I also piox idt* tuiuls lor iiii- 
piowd educational oppoi tuiiitics toi* iicukrtcd or ticliiUjiKMit cliildivii who 
tittciul stair at^eiUA sdiools. Vhc Ohio DrpaitinciH o^ \omh ScM*viu\s. the 
( )hio Dcpai liHLMit ot Rchahilitatioo and Ooi rcc tioii. aiul the Ohio \ctcraiis' 
Childicirs HoiiiL* ivcciw tiiiids and conduct Chapter 1 pio^iains. 

During fiscal 1991, the Ohio Depariineiu of \ouili Services 
used ( .hapiei I tuiuls to help 2,211 deliiUjuent voungsteis in nine schools. 
Kin[)liasis was plact^d on addiiioiial l)asic skills instiniction in the areas of 
leading and mathematics. Suppoilive services included language develop- 
ment and wiiiien coinminiicaiion skills. 

Vhr ( )hio Depai imeiU oi Rt^hahiliiation and (loi reclion pio- 
\ide(i supplemeiual leading, language ai ts, and maihemaiits instruction to 
MtS imnates 1 ho 20 yc\us ol age serving terms in twocoi i ectional inslituiions. 

The ( )lh() \eierans' (ihildrens 
Honu* in Xenia prov ided 210 residents with extra 
reading insiruciioiK speech aiui language instruc - 
lioiK tutorial a.ssisiance, and sensory nu)U)r 
activities. 



Special 
Programs for 
Neglected or 
Dellnquer^t 
Children 



Diiiiiitf [he last live vcais, over 
S<),()()(),()()() has l)c'cii availahlc [o provide 
supplemental instriieiioii to 10, .'iS;^ iiej^leeted or 
(leliiujiU'in tliiUlreii. iiearlv all ot whom were 
wards ol the state or the eourts (see Table 20). 
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Table 26 


i 


Programs, Participants, and Funds 


Fiscal Ysar 


Programs 


1 Participants 


Grant Award 


1987 


12 


i 1.555 


1.488,281 

1 


1988 


12 


1 1,626 


1.682,647 j 


1989 


12 


j 1.782 


1.780.471 j 


1 1990 


14 


I 2.551 


1.636.868 1 


' 1991 


13 


2.669 


2.766.036 



The number of* participants served each year tends lo vary 
in line with the number ol'children committed to agency care (see Table 27). 

As would l)e expected, most students served through this 
special (chapter 1 program are older than students in other (.iiapter 1 
( lasses. Table 28 reflects the fact that more than 40 percent ot them are 
beyond the typical age of* liigh school enrollees. 

Though the age ranges are different, the lop priority tor 
instruction is consistently identified as improvement of basic reading or 
mathematics skills (see Table 29). In many instances, the students receive 
extra help in both areas. 



Table 27 
Participants by State Agency 


Agency 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Ohio Department of Youth Services 


906 


1,195 


1,209 


1,934 


2,211 


Ohio Deportment of Rehabilitation 
and Correction 


503 


301 


378 


443 


448 


Ohio Veterans' Children's Home 


146 


130 


195 


174 


210 


Ibtals 


1,555 


1,626 


1,782 


2,551 


2,869 



Participation and 
Instructional 
Patterns 



Table 26 
Participants by Age Range 



Age Range 


Number 


Percent 


5-12 


58 


2% 


13-17 


1,569 


55 


18-20 


1,242 


43 


Totals 


2.869 


100% 




21 



Table 30 


Full-Time Staff Equivalents by Position 


Staff Positions 


Full-Time 


Teachers/tutors 


34 


Teacher aides 


10 


Supervisors/directors 


3 


Other 


3 


Ibtal 


50 



Expenditure and 
Staffing Patterns 



Table 31 

Expenditures by Instructional Areas 



Instructional Area 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Reading 


50% 


45% 


66% 


47% 


49% 


Mathematics 


45 


27 


24 


35 


26 


Other* 


5 


28 


10 


18 


25 



j •includes language arts, language development, and tutorial services 



Historically, 93 perceiu or more of all expenditures go tor 
instructional salaries, f ringe benefits, and peisonal-service contracts. 

Expenditures for salaries and related costs are used almost 
entirely to employ teachers and aides who work direcilv with students. Em- 
ployment patterns for f iscal 1991 are indicated in Table 

Expenditures can also be categorized by instructional areas. 
During each of the past five years, from 45 to 66 percent of all available 
f unds were used to improve reading skills. Another 24 to 45 percent of the 
expenditures were for mathematics instruction (see Table :il). 
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To evaluate academic progress in reading, mathematics, and 
language arts, staiulardi/ed tests were used in the fall and again in the 
spring. Differences in test scores were reported in normal curve equivalent 
(NCiK) units. 

The N(T. system of reporting has been used since 1984 to 
measure academic gains that can be attributed to extra instrucuon provided 
by (Uiapter I lor neglected or delinquent children who attend state agencv 
schools, 

lb interpret the NCE gains, the reader needs to understand 
the following: 

■ Scores are reported for only those students who take both 
the [)retesi and posttest, lest scoies are converteci to NCts 
and aggregated for all institutions. 

■ with only regulai* classroom instruction, students arc ex- 
pected to maintain their own position relative to other stu- 
dents in the class — that is, make no NCE gains. 

■ With extra Chapter 1 instruction, students are expected to 
achieve (and make NCK gains) at a faster rate than classmates 
who have only regular instruction. C**onsidering the popula- 
tion being served, any number (;f N'CK gains should be 
legardeci as progress. 



Evaluation 
Procedures 



Gains in 
Reading and 
Mathematics 



A loial ol \}J22 Mcgleclcnl or (lcliiK|ucMU sludcius in stale 
ayciu V sc hools received (lliapier 1 reading instruction in liscal 1991. Because 
dales ot eiuollineni are otlen dependent on (ouri orders and paroles or 
releases, the 1.052 sets ot readint^ lest stores that were tjenerate(i tiuring 
I he noriuint; dates specified bv test nianutacturers were used as a sampling 
i^roup. I he averaja^e irain tor this irroup was 9 N(U\s. 

The same svsteni ot testing and reporting is used tor evalual- 
int; a( adeniic prot^ress iii mathematics (see lable lV2). A total of KSOf) students 
Nsere enrolled in Clhapler 1 matliematics classes, and 1,()7() sets ot lest scores 
weie ^eiu*raled for sample purposes. I1ie averai^e ^ain here was 12 NCU-ls. 



Table 32 

Five*\^ar Trends: Gains In Reading and Mathematics 



Average NCE Gains 





Reading 


Mathematics 


1987 


4 


12 


1988 


11 


9 


1989 


9 


12 


1990 


; 12 ; 


14 


1991 


9 


12 



Chapter 1 for Neglected or Delinquent Children: 
Sumnnary of Successes 
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Most neglected or delinquent youth who are 
housed or confined in state facilities that oper- 
ate their own schools desperately need supple- 
mental opportunities to learn basic academic 
skills. They also need personalized instruction 
designed to overcome negative attitudes and 
the effects of previous school failures. 

Special Chapter 1 funds are set aside to be 
channeled through state departments of edu- 
cation to correctional and rehabilitation 
facilities. This routing of funds assures em- 
phasis on instruction rather than provision of 
more caretakers and better security. 

Statistics only partially summarize the impact 
of this component of Chapter 1 in Ohio. Other 
highlights mclude 

■ Instruction funded through Chapter 1 sup- 
plements instruction provided by the state 
to all students educated under similar cir- 
cumstances. A total of 2»869 students in 13 
schools participated in fiscal 1991. ' 



Individual students who need extra help 
with basic reading or mathematics skills are 
identified, their academic needs assessed, 
and appropriate instruction provided. In 
fiscal 1991, a total of 1,922 Chapter 1 partic- 
ipants were enrolled in reading classes and 
1,865 were in mathematics classes. 

Evaluation data indicate that students re- 
ceiving extra reading instruction for six 
months or more in fiscal 1991 gained an 
average of 9 NCEs (the normal curve equiv- 
alent unit used to measure Chapter 1 prog- 
ress). Students receiving six months or 
more of mathematics instruction gained an 
average of 12 NCEs. When analyzing NCE 
gains, keep in mind that most of these stu- 
dents were convicted felons and had poor 
or failing grades in previous school setungs. 

Chapter 1 funds are also used to provide 
inservice training designed to increase 
teacher effectiveness under very challeng- 
ing circumstances. 
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11 Chapter 1 runds are channeled through state departments 
of education. In Ohio, the Division ot Fedeial Assistance administers Chap- 
ter I projrrams. One exception is that the Division of Special Education 
administers the component that provides lands to state aj^encv schools lor 
( hildren with disabilities. A five-year financial and human impact summarv 
(see Tables 33-34) point to steadv growth ol* LSEA Clhapter 1 in Ohio, 

A staff of 15 lo 18 experienced school administrators and 
educational consultants provides technical assistance to local districts and 
state agencies to ensure delivery of concentrated and eflective instructional 
services to children. 

Major services provided by the Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion lo local school districts and lo slate agencv schools include 

■ Assistance in planning and developing project proposals 

■ Review of project proposals received from applicant agencies 
H Assistance with revision ()t proposals to meet iederal 

guidelines 

H Approval of pn)ject proposals 

■ Assistance with pr()ject implemeniaiion, program improve- 
ment, staff development, parent involvement, evaluation, fis- 
cal accounts, reports, and dissemination ol information 

■ Determination of allocations, disbursements of funds, and 
preparation of statistical and financial reports 

The prinicipal means by which division staff members provide 
information about the various programs are office conferences; field serv- 
ices: meetings with local staff and parent advisorv coimcils; state and regional 
workshops; and publications, audiovisual presentations, and speaking 
engagements. 

During fiscal numerous conferences and workshops 

were sponsored bv the Division of Federal Assistance. Major ''vents included 
a statewide conference tor program administrators, (Chapter i teachers, and 
parents; a meeting for new Cliapter 1 coordinators: several meetings lor 
iederal program directors from large districts: and various meetings lor 
migrant education Ci)ordinators, teachers, aides, and support personnel. 

Cfuidehnes for Chapter 1 require the stale educational agencv 
lo disseminate pertinent intbrmadon. The Division of Federal Assistance 
distributes printed information about guidelines, application procedures, 
and a variety of promising educational practices. 

State publications for fiscal 1991 included the preceding edi- 
lion of Chapter I Ohio and Thr CliphofmL a periodic report about the 
various programs adminisieied by the Division of Federal Assistance. 
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Flve-Mrar Financial Summary 










Grant Awards 






Programs 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Basic 


$109,122,668 


$124,756,042 


$137,667,582 


$137,407,671 


$165,715,770 


Migrant 


1,297,904 


1,350,587 


1,265,375 


1,327,439 


1,342,827 


Har Jicapped 


4,393,710 


4,149,006 


3,844,332 


4,699,538 


4,347.487 


Negiected or delinquent 


1,488,281 


1,682,647 


1,780,471 


1,636,868 


2,293,159 


Ibtals 


$116,302,563 


$131,938,282 


$144,557,760 


$145,071,516 


$173,699,234 



Table 34 

Fivo-YBar Human Impact Summary 
Number of Students Receiving Extra Instruction 



Programs 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Basic 


131,244 


140,933 


145,797 


140,877 


152,501 


Migrant 


2,854 


2,956 


2,670 


3,094 


2,773 


Handicapped 


4,651 


4,274 


4,075 


4,932 


3,834 


Negiected or delinquent 


1,555 


1,626 


1,782 


2,551 


2.869 


Totals 


140.304 


149,789 


154,324 


151,454 


161,977 
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